JUNE 5, 1904. 


A FRIEND OF THE BIRDS. 


However ‘brilliant an action may be, wt ought 
not to pass for great when rt is not the result of @ 


| great design. ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


WHAT WE STAND FOR. 


For the Christ of Galilee, 
For the truth which makes men free, 
For the bond of unity 

Which makes God’s children one. 


For the love which shines in deeds, 

For the life which this world needs, 

For the Church whose triumph speeds 
The prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done, ”’ 


For the right against the wrong, 

For the weak against the strong, 

For the poor who’ve waited long 
For the brighter age to be. 


For the faith against tradition, 

For the truth ’gainst superstition, 

For the hope whose glad fruition 
Our waiting eyes shall see. 


For the city God is rearing, 
For the new earth now appearing, 
For the heaven above us clearing 
And the song of victory. 
The Christian Evangel. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A TRUE STORY OF GRANDPA GRA- 
HAM’S COAT. 
BY CAROLINE F. NEEDHAM. 


“ ELL, Nathan,’’ laughed Aunt Abby, 
‘they do say that Christmas comes 


but once a year; but, to look at 
those bundles, I should say that we were going 
to have another Christmas here in July.” 

“Yes, grandpa, you look just like Santa 
Claus dressed up in summer clothes! What 
have you got in those bundles?” cried Lu, 
dancing around grandpa, and peeping expect- 
antly at the brown paper parcels that bulged 
from his pockets in all directions. 

“Only a’ few things that I thought you 
might like,” answered grandpa, in his slow, 
even way, as he untied one of the packages. 
‘Bless me! if I didn’t put that young lady 
into my pocket head first !”’ 

‘Qh, what a lovely doll! Don’t hold her by 
the hair, poor thing! Look, grandma! Isn’t 
she just lovely ?”’ 

Grandma shook her head despairingly, not 
at the doll, but at grandpa. 

‘‘ Nathan,” she cried, holding up both hands 
in dismay, ‘‘look at your pockets!" 

‘‘Impossible, while they’re so full,”’ vent- 
ured Aunt Abby, dryly. 

“Yes, Sally. Wait till I make a few more 
extractions, and I warrant that the pockets 
will be there safe and sound.” 
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‘“When will you learn to have a little more 
regard for appearances,’’ sighed grandma. 
“ Abby, that suit is almost new, and just look 
at the pockets !’’ She turned grandpa around. 
‘‘ There ! something ripped then !”’ 

‘‘Only a few stitches giving way,” replied 
grandpa, mildly, struggling with a large 
bundle that persisted in remaining in the 
pocket of his coat. ‘‘There! How’s that for 
asummer silk for you, Sally, even if you do 
scold me! I want it all trimmed up with rib- 
bon that will fly out when you walk, and I’ve 
bought a whole piece, so there won't be any 
excuse. It’s here, somewhere ! There, how’s 
that for a color!’? Grandpa gave one end of 
the ribbon a toss out into the room, and stood 
watching the fluttering ends with delight. 
‘You always did look well in pink, Sally.” 

But grandma was beyond all power of 
speech. Pink ribbon, fluttering ends, in- 
deed ! 3 

““Tt’s just lovely !"” exclaimed Lu, with a 
sidewise motion of her head. 

Some one else thought so, too, for suddenly 
the pink ribbon and a little buff kitten were 
whirling around together. But no one thought 
of blaming puss ; for the frantic efforts that 
grandpa made to recover the lost end — now 
catching, now dropping it, now gathering 
nothing but a handful of tempting, dangling 
loops that ran away into long ends again, was 
enough to tempt any cat, no matter how well 
brought up. Grandma came at last to the res- 
cue. ‘Abby, you see what I have to put up 
with,”’ she sighed. 

Aunt Abby smiled. 

Now what tried grandma’s patience most 
was not that she was constantly mending worn 
pockets, but that grandpa, not being satisfied 
with the size of the pockets that the tailors 
made, enlarged them himself by cutting off the 
bottoms. This enabled him to store away his 
purchases in the space between the coat and 
the lining. In a short time this continual 
stuffing made the lining stretch and hang 
below the coat, and made the coat have a 
strained, baggy look, most annoying to 
grandma’s fastidiousness. 

‘‘ Nathan, why don’t you have your bundles 
sent from the stores as sensible ‘people do,” 
sighed grandma, as she and Lu continued to 
relieve grandpa of his burdens. 

“Oh, well, dear, I thought I wouldn’t 
trouble the young ladies,”’ said grandpa, gal- 
lantly, struggling now with the corner of a 
book. But the book was large, and the capa- 
city of grandpa’s pockets was limited. ‘‘ Have 
patience, ladies,’’ smiled grandpa, pausing to 
take a long breath. 

‘Patience ceased to be a virtue long ago in 
your case, Nathan,’’ responded grandma, pull- 
ing away at the obstinate book. 

‘‘Take off his coat,” suggested Aunt Abby. 

‘‘Yes, take me right out of it,” said grand- 
pa, gayly, glad to get out of his trouble so 
easily. 

Lu pounced upon the other bundles, and 
grandma pulled out the stubborn book. 

‘‘Nathan,” sighed grandma, lifting up her 
face -pleadingly to his, ‘‘ will you promise me 
that, when your new coat comes home from the 
tailors, you won’t cut off the bottoms of the 
pockets, and that you will never — never put 
anything in them larger than a pocket hand- 
kerchief ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, now, Sally, what’s a pocket for? A 
man wants his hands free to shake hands with, 
you know,”’ 

‘““Very well then, I'll keep the coat under 
lock and key. You’re old enough to take care 


of your own clothes; but, if you can’t, I'll have 
to take care of them myself, that’s all.” 

“Don’t worry about the new coat, Sally,” 
replied grandpa, good-naturedly. ‘‘It’s to be 
my Sunday coat, you know; and there won't 
be any stores open on Sunday to tempt me. 
That coat’s safe enough.” 

One Sunday morning, a few weeks later, 
grandpa came downstairs dressed up in his 
new coat. He was going to church alone that 
morning, for Lu was curled up on one corner 
of the sofa with the toothache. ‘‘ Here, Sally,” 
said grandpa, throwing into her lap the key 
over which she exercised such jealous care, 
‘‘How do I look,—all right? Why, what's 
the matter! necktie slipping down ?”’ 

But no one spoke. Lu stared with fright- 
ened eyes at his coat, and grandma stared, 
too, and looked as though she would faint 
away. At last she stammered in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘“‘ Nathan! what’s the matter with 
that coat?” 

‘‘Oh, this coat’s all right. Grandma takes 
eare of this, you know,”’ he said with a wink 
at Lu and Aunt Abby. 

Now the actual condition of the coat, and 
grandpa’s calm confidence in regard to his 
appearance, suddenly struck Aunt Abby, who 
always saw the funny side of everything. There 
was something catching about Aunt Abby’s 
laugh. It rolled out in such soft, little pearls 
of laughter that one had to laugh just to hear 
Aunt Abby. Lu, forgetting all about her 
aching tooth, held her sides and laughed, too. 
The corners of grandma’s mouth twitched 
violently, but she said, ‘‘ You shall see it 
whether you want to or not!” and, springing, 
caught one end of the coat behind. Grandpa 
dextrously whisked it from her, grasped the 
other side over his other arm, skipped here, 
dodged her there, lightly balancing on his 
toes, till Aunt Abby and Lu went into peals 
of laughter, and grandma had to give up. 

Grandpa disappeared through the door 
before grandma realized all that depended 
upon her. 

“Norah, Norah!” she called, following 
grandpa down the stairs, ‘‘catch him, —lock 
the door!” 

‘‘ An’, shure, the blessed man ! They're 
a-pickin’ on him all the time,’’ exclaimed 
this last hope of grandma’s, appearing with 
arms akimbo and her head bent critically 
one side. ‘‘ Lock the door on such a swate- 
lookin’ ol’ gintleman? WNiver.”’ 

The front door shut. Grandpa was gone, | 

“T say, mister, what’s them things on yer 
coat behind.”’ é 

““Good-morning, William,” returned grandpa, 
with a pleasant smile ; but, as he hurried on; 
he remembered what:the boy had said, and 
began to wonder why he had stared so at his 
coat. Just then he met a friend. 

‘¢Kine weather,’’ said he. 

‘Glorious !”” answered grandpa, genially. 

There was a painful silence. ‘I say,’ began 
grandpa’s friend, and there was a look in his 
eyes that startled grandpa, ‘‘excuse me, but 
there’s something the matter with your coat.” 


Grandpa turned quickly, and grasped the 


tails of his coat. Near the bottom on one side 
was a mass of holes, — big holes, little holes, 
and rags, — through which the pocket showed 
torn white edges. 

‘Mice !”’ gasped grandpa, and beat a hasty 
retreat toward home. 

His family met him at the door. Lulu was 
just going to runafter him. ‘I told you so!” 
exclaimed grandma, triumphantly. 

‘¢We all tried to tell you, but you wouldn’t 
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“listen,” cried Lu. While Norah murmured 


consolingly, ‘‘Oh, the dear, swate soul!" 

‘*But how can you account for this, Na- 
than?’’ said grandma, taking up the ends of 
the coat. 

“Well, you see I dropped into Mollie’s last 
Sunday evening before church. Mollie gave 
me a couple of her famous cookies for Lu's 
Monday lunch. Goodness sake! I didn’t 
want to take cookies to church with me, did 
I? Neither did I want Lu to miss the cookies. 
I reasoned that, being allowed to carry a hand- 
kerchief in my pocket, it wouldn’t do any harm 


‘to putin this little roll, which was just about 
So I put itin, and — 


the size of a handkerchief. 
forgot all about it.” 

‘“There was nothing in your pocket when I 
put the coat away last week, Nathan,” said 
grandma, severely. ‘‘I felt in every pocket.” 

“Yes, there was, dear. The cookies were 
wrapped in a soft Japanese paper napkin. No 
doubt, you thought it was my handkerchief. 
But come: we may as well look on the bright 
side.” 

“‘T fail to see the bright side in this case, 
Nathan,”’ said grandma, severely. 

‘““You don’t? Now see here, grandma, 
Think of those little mice smelling something 
good, hunting around, climbing up, and finally 
settling down to their feast in the pocket! 
What a tiptop time they must have had! Atl 
I can think of in comparison is two boys ina 
pantry lined with shelves of strawberry jam! 


Now grandma, truly, wouldn’t you like to 


know what those little mice thought of our 
Mollie’s cookies ?”” 
Grandma shook her head in despair. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD. 


Comr, cuddle your head on my shoulder, dear, 
Your head like the golden-rod ; 
And we will go sailing away from here 
To the beautiful Land of Nod. 
Away from life’s hurry and flurry and worry, 
And from earth’s shadows and gloom, 
We will sail off together to a world of fair 
weather, 
Where roses are always in bloom. 
I will croon you a song as we drift along 
To that shore that is blest of God. 
Then ho ! for that fair land, 
We’re off for that fair land, 
That beautiful Land of Nod. 


Harper's Young People, 
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LAFAYETTE'S LAST VISIT TO AMERICA. 
BY L. EUGENIE. ELDRIDGE. 


* THE two names Washington and Lafay- 

i ette are closely connected. 

When we think and talk about one, 
the other likewise comes to mind. 

I propose telling a little about Lafayette’s 
last visit to our country, long after the Revolu- 
tionary War had closed and Washington. had 
passed away. 

It was in 1824 he came as the nation’s guest. 
His years were nearly threescore and ten, 
but he felt that he must once again see the 
land of liberty. 

The twelfth day of July in that year, accom- 
panied by his son, George Washington Lafay- 
ette, and private secretary, he sailed from 
Havre, France, for America, arriving in New 
York, August 15. 


‘ ‘ 
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poleon, residing then in New Jersey, was one 
of the first to greet him. His reception in 
New York was a triumphant welcome, and 
‘this stay in the city one unbroken succession 
of high honors and civic laudation such as a 
king might envy.” 


shown. The Governor of Massachusetts re- 

ceived him at his residence in Roxbury. 

From here he was escorted by a large caval- 
cade to Boston, almost the entire population 
accompanying. 

You must remember this was before the 
days of steam or horse-cars, when coaches, 
4 private carriages, and horseback were the chief 
modes of travelling. 

3 In Boston the streets were lined with spec- 

a tators, particularly at the entrance of the 

Common. A beautiful sight was the children 
of the public schools formed in two lines, girls 
dressed in spotless white, boys in white pants 

and jackets, all wearing appropriate badges. 

: One little girl left the line and presented the 
hero with a wreath of flowers, which, it is 
said, he received with much courtesy. 

In passing from town to town, he found in 

almost every place some of the descendants of 

\ 1776 ready to welcome him with hearty cheer. 

; Thus in Marblehead, Mass., he was curious 

| that so many ladies mingled in the company 

} selected to greet him. The chairman of the 

occasion explained : 

: ‘“These are the widows of those who per- 

F; ished in the Revolutionary War, and the 

mothers of children for whose liberty, you, il- 

lustrious sir, have contended in the field of 

battle. They are now here in place of their 
husbands, many of whom were known to you.” 

At Philadelphia he was welcomed with high- 

est honors, and at Baltimore conducted to the 
“tent of Washington.”’ 
For some time Lafayette could not under- 
stand this compliment ; but, when he recog- 
| nized a portion of Washington's personal equi- 
page during the war, he turned to one, and in 
| voice trembling with emotion said, ‘‘I remem- 
ber!” 

At Washington he was received by President 
| Monroe, and introduced to both Houses of 
Congress. He remained some time on Virginia 
soil, visiting early scenes, and once again trod 
the battlefields of forty years ago. 

On the 17th of June, 1825, he witnessed the 
laying of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. Daniel Webster was orator. It was 
the fiftieth anniversary ofthe battle, and one 
of the most notable events in Lafayette’s 
tour. 

Another impressive occasion was his visit to 
the tomb of Washington. Alone he descended 
into the tomb, with head uncovered. To him 
el it was a consecrated place. When he returned, 
his face was bathed in tears ; and, taking his 
son by the hand, he mutely pointed to the cas- 
ket of Washington. 

At this place he was presented with a ring 
worn by Washington and other personal me- 
mentos. _ 

Lafayette visited each State in the Union, at 
this time twenty-five in number, paying his 
last visit to the newly inaugurated President, 
John Quincy Adams, at Washington. 

Lafeyette was a hero of the Revolution, and 
by the nation held in high esteem. His stay 
was one continuous ovation. And nine years 
later, when he went the way of all the earth, 
eloquent words of eulogy were spoken to the 
memory of America’s illustrious friend, whose 
name will always be loved. 


Joseph Bonaparte, brother of the great Na- 


In New England the same enthusiasm was - 
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FRUITS. 


Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour, and fade. 


JoHN Henry NEwMAn. 
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SOME INHABITANTS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY ELEAND MEAKIN, 


HEN I was a very little girl, I was 
passionately fond of collecting ‘‘ men- 
ageries,’’ as I called them, which 

meant gathering together in a large box all 
the bugs, worms, and reptiles that I could 
possibly catch. I shall endeavor to describe, 
each in turn, the appearance and habits of 


these little creatures which I so patiently 


watched for hours at a time. 

The first one that comes to my mind is 
the trap-door spider—the busiest of insects 
when he is working and the laziest when he 
is not. This is a dangerous little beast to 
study closely: he has an unfortunate habit 
of jumping suddenly and biting when least 
expected. However, that catastrophe can be 
avoided by getting square in front of him, for 
he always jumps sideways. The trap-door 
spider has twelve legs and a velvety brown 
body, covered with long hairs. His general 
appearance is similar to that of the tarantula, 
whose deadly bite is dreaded in all warm 
climates. : 

This spider’s nest is always found in very 
hard soil, and usually in a bare spot of ground. 
After the hole is dug, the spider lines it with 
a silky web of his own spinning. The trap- 
door — which is the most important part of his 
house, and for which the spider is named — is 
the last that he makes. It consists of several 
layers of web stuck together, with a layer of 
dirt on top. Sometimes, if he is a particularly 
bright spider, he plants little weeds on his 
door, that it may look as much like its sur- 
roundings as possible, This door is hinged 
to the lining of the hole in such a way that, 
when the spider comes out, it shuts of its own 
accord. He is so strong that, when he bolts 
the entrance by clinging with his legs to both 
door and wall, it is very difficult to pry it open. 

When I found one trap-door spider’s hole, I 
always knew there would be another one with- 
in a few feet of the first. Why there should 
always be two families, living close together 
in this way, has been an inexplicable mystery 
to me, unless, like people, they are of a so- 
ciable nature. - 

Another very odd inhabitant of Southern 
California is the horned toad, so called from 
the sharp little horns, looking much like rose 
thorns, which completely cover his back and 
‘tail. Naturé has bountifully supplied him 
with means to defend himself from the ani- 
mals stronger and wiser than he. He can 
flatten himself out and ‘remain so still that it 
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is difficult to distinguish him from the ground 
around him, When caught, he can feign death 
so accurately that most people would throw 
him away, believing him dead. Many times, 
when I have caught “horned toads, I have 
placed them on the ground and watched them 
quietly sneak away. : 

The full-grown horned toad is about five 
inches from his nose to the tip of his tail. He 
has four legs which are exactly like those of 
the ordinary toad, and he changes in hue ac- 
cording to the color of the soil where he lives. 
The under side of his body is sometimes beau- 
tifully striped, black and yellow, while the 


“ upper side is rough and hard like an alliga- 


tor’s. He is very fond of burrowing down 
under the sand, where he is kept warm and 
out of sight of his enemies. Like a toad also 
he sheds his whole skin at least once a year. 
He loves to be stroked on the head as much as 
a cat does. 

The horned toad is very fond of ants, and 
often I have come upon one lying on an ant- 
hill, calmly eating the ants as they came up. — 
He is also a lover of flies, which he catches in 
the same way as the real toad does, by darting 
out his tongue and licking them up. When 
chased, he will run for the nearest cactus or 
yucca plant: once there he is shrewd enough 
to know that not many can follow. 

Always in my ‘‘ menageries’’ were some ant- 
lions, or, as we used to call them, ‘‘ doodle- 
bugs.’’? These queer little creatures are not 
much larger than ants; but they have two very 
strong legs, with which they dig holes in the 
sand for catching ants. The hole is funnel- 
shaped, and the ant-lion stays at the bottom, 
covered up with sand. When the ant falls in, 
he, of coutse, immediately tries to get out by 
climbing up the sides of the trap set for him; 
but the loose, rolling sand carries him back to 
the bottom of the dreadful pit. Soon his 
enemy discovers that he has a prisoner; and, 
watching his chance, he grabs the poor ant and 
drags him out of sight beneath the loose earth, 
What takes place there we can easily imagine, 
knowing his fondness for these active little 
creatures. If, as sometimes happens, the ant 
escapes and tries to scramble up the walls of 
his prison, the lion hurls grains of sand after 
him until he comes rolling back to the bottom. 

One curious fact about this ‘‘doodle-bug”’ 
is that he will come when called. It can 
scarcely be possible that he hears the voice 
and comes at the sound of it, and I have con- 
cluded that the slight stir of the earth made 
by the breath is what brings him when 
wanted. He, thinking, of course, that there 
is a chance for a good meal, comes to the sur- 
face to capture his prey. 


Every blade of grass in the field 1s measured ; 
the green cups and the colored crowns of every 
flower are curaously blended ; the stwrs of the fir- 
manent wheel in cunningly calculated orbits ; even 
the storms have their laws, 

BLAKIE, 


‘Tis weary watching wave on wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 
We build like corals, grave on graye, 

Yet pave a pathway sunward, 


We are beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow; 

And where the vanguard rests to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow, 


GERALD MASSEY. 
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The highest art is always the most religious ; 
and the greatest artist is always a devout man, 
A scofing Raphael or Michael Angelo 1s not con- 
cewable. BLACKIE. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
RUTH. 


BY MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE. 


I know a little maiden — passing fair — 

With glinting gleams of sunbeams in her hair; 
And in her eyes a look most wise, 

When mirth and mischief lurk not there. 


This little maiden, with her soul of truth, 
And winsome, ’witching sweetnesses of youth, 
Now grave, now gay, and lovable alway,— 

This little maiden’s name is Ruth. 
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THE SUGAR-TROUGH CRADLE. 


BY SUSIE M, BEST. 


HERE was a subdued excitement all 
through the Banks household. It ex- 
tended from great-grandpa Banks down 

to Youngster Banks, as Henry, the four-year- 
old scion of the household, was nicknamed. 
And the cause of all the excitement was the 
new cradle for the new baby, a dear little 
golden-haired girlie who had come to the 
family a short time before. 

Everybody was happy over her arrival, and 
everybody tried to think of something nice to 
give her. Great-grandpa had presented her 
with the new cradle which had just come. 
It was the finest cradle in the city and certainly 
the handsomest one any Banks baby had ever 
reposed in. 

‘CA fine cradle for a fine baby,” said great- 
grandpa, when he saw her in it. ‘‘I wonder 
what the little lady would think if she had to 
lie in a sugar-trough cradle, as her great- 
grandpa did.” 

‘What's a sugar-trough cradle?’ asked 
Youngster, who was always on the alert to 
learn things. ‘‘ Did I ever see one ?”’ 

‘No, dear, I think not,”’ said great-grandpa, 
“JT think not. The styles in cradles have 
changed a good deal since I was a baby.” 
And he chuckled a little to himself. 

‘‘Grandpa,” said baby’s mamma, suddenly, 
‘‘T believe your old sugar-trough cradle is up- 
stairs in the attic. I recollect seeing it up 
there some time ago. Wouldn’t it be fun to 
get it down and try Baby Banks init?” 

“Fun! It would be great!’’ cried great- 
grandpa, eagerly. ‘‘Come, Youngster,’ he 
said to his constant companion, ‘we'll go 
upstairs together to the attic and ferret out 
the old thing, and then you'll see a cradle that 
is a cradle!’’ And away the two started as 
happy as a couple of school-boys off for a holi- 
day excursion. 

Up in the attic they poked around among 
the lumber that littered up the place, and 
presently great-grandpa cried out excitedly: 
‘‘ Here it is! Here is my old cradle!”’ 

‘‘ What, that thing!’ said Youngster, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ Why, that’s only a piece of an old 
log!"’ 

‘Yes, sir,” said great-grandpa, with a laugh, 
‘that’s just what it is. When I was a little 
baby like the new sister downstairs, I was 
rocked to sleep in this very tree-trunk. And 
the funniest part of it all is that it wasn’t at 
first intended for a cradle. The young tree 
was cut down and hollowed out to be used as 


Tinks. 


AN IRIS GARDEN AT TOKIO, JAPAN. 


a trough to catch maple-sugar sap, and so it 
was called the sugar trough. But after a time 
it became cracked in such a way that the sap 
leaked out, and its usefulness as a trough was 
over. Then it was that they brought it home to 
the little log cabin where my parents lived, and 
turned it into a cradle for great-grandpa Banks, 
who was thena tiny baby.’’ And, as he talked, 
great-grandpa rocked-the old sugar trough 
back and forth, as many a time his mother had 
done in the years gone by. 

Youngster looked at it with quite a dis- 
gusted air. ‘‘I’d never called it a cradle,” he 
declared. ‘‘But we'll take it downstairs and 
try the baby in it.” 

So the sugar trough was taken down and 
dusted and cleaned; and, amid much merri- 
ment, Miss Baby Banks was placed init. She 
must have liked it pretty well; for, almost be- 
fore they knew it, she had dropped off to sleep 
in it, and, when she did awaken and they tried 
to take her out of it, she set up quite a protest- 
ing shriek, 


‘‘The baby has good sense,’ said great- 


grandpa, meditatively. ‘‘She seems to know 
it isn’t always the finest bed we sleep the 
soundest in.”’ 
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BRIDAL WREATH. 
BY LUCY A. WEBSTER. 


ARCH came boldly in, clad in a brand- 
new suit of wintry armor sewn with 
icicles and polished with silver frost. 

The North Wind joined forces with the 
West Wind, and all the world seemed sub- 
missive to the conqueror. 

I drew on my furs, and thought of skating- 
Spring was only a dream of the future. 

As I passed down the gravel path through 
the flower garden, a tender note of green ona 
near-by bush seemed waking from a long sleep, 
and had bravely undertaken to have a bath, 
although the dew was turned to frost. 


‘‘Dear little leaf of green,”’ said I, ‘what 
omen of the future has caused you to throw 
away your night-cap and venture out when 
March, clad in wintry armor, is abroad in the 
land ?”’ 

““T must hurry, I must hurry,’’ came a faint 
whisper from the leaf of green. 

Some time after I passed the same bush; 
and, though the air was keen with frost, a 
myriad buds had turned their leaflets out. 

A week after a gentle South Wind came to 
talk with the bush. All the leaflets smiled, 
and a milky whiteness was enveloping every 
twig and bough. . 

Again I passed the bush. 

‘Dear bush,” said I, ‘‘ why this haste ?”’ 

And then, bending till my lips brushed the 
tender wealth of white and green, I whispered 
this note of warning: ‘‘ The rough soldiers of 
March have not yet given up the warfare. 
See ! the slain are fallen thick around you.” 

‘‘Do you not know,” replied the bush, ‘‘ that 
to-morrow is the bridal of Golden Morn and 
Gentle Spring? I am making wreaths for their 
wedding day.”’ ; 

On the morrow the golden sun came forth 
regally, and the air was laden with blue and 
gold and amethyst ; for the South Wind had 
come to stay. 

Then the dewdrops fell, the flowers woke up, 
and Golden Morn and Gentle Spring melted 
into one, while Bridal Wreath decked nature’s 
altar with the snowy burden of its million 
wreaths. » 


Nothing really succeeds which is not based on 
reality. Sham, in a large sense, is never success- 
ful. In the life of an individual, as in the more 
comprehensive life of the state, pretension ts noth- 
ing and power is everything. WHIPPLE. 


TuHOosE love truth best who to themselves are 
true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do. 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
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HAYDN CROSSING THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


For Every Other Sunday, 


GREAT COMPOSERS. 
No. Ill, Franz Joseph Haydn. 
BY BLANCHE A, STEVENSON. 


N the market town of Rohrau, in Austria, 
Joseph Haydn was born on March 31, 
1732. His father was a wheelwright, his 

mother had been a serving-maid. His home 
was humble, and he and his eleven brothers 
and sisters were brought up with few pleasures 
or luxuries. 

One of their relatives was the schoolmaster 
and choir leader in a small town near by. He 
suggested that Joseph should go with him to 
school and study music. The boy sang in the 
choir, but Was treated roughly and neglected, 
allowed no new clothes, and sadly missed his 
neat, peaceful home. 

One day the head music director from St. 
Stephen’s church in Vienna heard Joseph sing, 
and at once engaged him for his choir. The 
choir boys worked hard, received little food 
or sleep, and were punished often. Haydn’s 
good spirits and cheerfulness helped him to 
bear it all. He had a nature which could 
make the best of all the ups and downs. 

So his boyhood passed. When he was seven- 
teen, his voice lost its beauty; and he was 
turned out of the Chapelhouse, without money 
or clothes, to fight for himself. 

He had hard work to make a living. He 
earned a little by giving piano lessons, com- 
posing music, and playing the violin in street 
serenades. Soon he began to have better posi- 
tions with larger pay. He married Maria 
Anna Keller, a lady of very uncertain temper, 
who made her husband very unhappy, al- 
though he was as sweet to her as only Haydn 
could be. 

At last Prince Esterhazy, a cultivated, 
wealthy man, engaged him as music director 
in his castle. He was connected with the 
Esterhazy family for thirty years, and led a 
happy life, composing a great deal of beauti- 


ful music. When the prince died, he left a 
sum of money to Haydn large enough to 
permit him to live in comfort in Vienna. 

When an invitation came to him to go to 
England to give concerts, he accepted with 
delight. He had never seen the sea, and, 
while crossing the English Channel, insisted 
upon remaining on deck through a bad storm 
to watch the wonderful sight (see picture). 
Every one in London admired and loved him. 

At last he returned to Germany to finish his 
kindly and useful life. Those were days when 
war was approaching between France and 
Austria, and during the excitement Haydn 
wrote ‘‘God save the Emperor Francis,’’ now 
the Austrian national hymn. War seemed a 
horrible thing to his gentle heart. 

Haydn’s last public appearance was on his 
seventy-sixth birthday, when a grand perform- 
ance of his oratorio, ‘‘The Creation,’ was 
given in Vienna in his honor. Just before the 
concert began, ‘ Papa Haydn,’’ as he was lov- 
ingly called, was carried in in an arm-chair. 
Every one in the hall rose as he entered, and 
remained standing while he was taken to a 
seat of honor. 

Only a short time afterward he died, on 
May 31, 1809, mourned by all ; and, although 
he has been dead so many years, musicians 
still call him ‘‘ Papa Haydn.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GEMS, 
BY JAC LOWELL. 
EACH day in every month and year 
Read thou from some good book a gem of 
thought, 


And keep those thoughts and hold them dear, 
Till of the jewels bright a crown is wrought ! 


HE stick insect of Borneo, the largest 
insect known, is sometimes thirteen 
inches long. It is wingless, but some 

species of stick insect have beautiful colored 
wings that fold like fans. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE VIOLET. 


BY JOHN V. THORPE, 


I saw a little speck of blue; 
Some flower ’neath the green 

I thought, and, turning back the leaves, 
A violet was seen, 


It raised its head so modestly, 
Yet was withal so brave, 

I quickly covered it again, 
Thinking the flower to save. 


Another day I came again 
To where my flower grew, 

And found some leaves were pushed aside: 
The violet had come through. 


And all at once it came to me, 
The reason it had striven. 

It got its color from the sky, 
The matchless blue of heaven. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE VISIT OF THE CITY COUSINS. 
BY ELEANOR ROOT. 
Part I, 


66 HAT funny names you have for 
things!’ exclaimed Beatrix. ‘‘ You 
can’t tell anything about them by 

what you call them. Now ‘Silver Creek,’— 

just look at it !’’ disdainfully. ‘‘ And Prince” 

— The sentence was not finished. 

‘‘Don’t you say anything about Prince,” in- 
terrupted Rosa, her eyes flashing. ‘‘ You can 
talk about Silver Creek all you want to; but 
Prince is just like one of the family. He knows 
as much asa person. If you knew how good 
and kind and intelligent he was, you would ap- 
preciate him, too.’’ Her voice choked. She 
pressed her face against his neck caressingly. 

‘“Oh, I’m not going to say anything about 
Prince,’ continued Beatrix, ‘‘but I was just 
wondering if Walnut Grove really was a wal- 
nut grove, or if you gave it that name because 
you thought it sounded better.’’ Rosa raised 
her head and laughed. 

“Tt’s only a name,’’ she said roguishly. 
‘It really is a gooseberry patch, but we 
thought ‘ Walnut Grove’ would sound better.”’ 
Beatrix looked at her sharply. There was a 
dim idea in her mind that her little country 
cousin was turning the tables on her. 

‘© Will you show us the other things to-mor- 
row ?”’ queried Reginald, as they started back. 

‘‘No, I don’t think you would like them,”’ 
answered Rosa, slowly, ‘‘ because you haven’t 
liked anything I’ve shown you so far. They 
are not yours, and you don’t love them, you 
see.”’ 

‘* Aren’t you going to show them to us?" 
demanded Gwendolen, in angry surprise. 

‘‘She’s afraid to,’’ said Beatrix, cuttingly. 
‘ She’s afraid of what we'd say.” 

‘\No, I’m not afraid of what you'd say,” 
replied Rosa. ‘‘ If it was unkind or untrue, it 
would hurt you more than it would me!” 
She walked on with head erect. The three 
looked at her aghast. A new equation in their 
experience of summer outings was before 
them. All the other country cousins on their 
line of march had tacitly acknowledged their 
superiority. They did not relish the change. 

‘*Come right in,’’ Rosa’s mother called, as 
they drew near the house. ‘Aunt Maria is 
here with little Harold.’’ The children shouted 
and ran forward, all differences forgotten in 
the, pleasure and surprise of the moment, 
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After breakfast the next morning Aunt 
Maria went out to the hammock with her 
book, leaving Harold in care of the children, 
who were playing on the veranda. Presently 
Rosa was called to wipe the dishes. When 
she returned, her cousins had strayed into a 
little lane which ran from the yard through 
the cornfield to the’ pasture beyond. She 
stood watching them, smiling at the new- 
comer's pretty baby ways, when all at once 
her heart stood still. There was a trampling 
of hoofs, a cloud of dust, and a herd of horses 
and unbroken colts came galloping down the 
lane. Some one had left the gate open. 

The three screamed and ran for the fence, 
leaving the baby toddling about uncertainly. 
The foremost colt dashed over his head and 
stopped abruptly at the gate beyond. The 
one following missed him by a miracle, And 
still there were more coming. 

For a second Rosa stood as if paralyzed. 
Then she sprang from the porch. She rushed 
through the cornfield, stumbling, almost fall- 
ing, catching herself again. In-a moment she 
had reached the little fellow’s side, and 
crouched over him protectingly. On dashed 
the horses, led, strangely enough, by old 
Prince. ‘ 

At sight of Rosa he neighed and stopped 
short, so short that he was thrown on his 
haunches directly in front of her. The on- 
coming horses parted and swept by on either 
side of the protective bulwark. A flying hoof 
struck Prince, but the children were saved. 

Gathering all her strength, Rosa picked up 
Harold and ran to the fence, where Aunt 
Maria, pale and trembling, stood wringing 
her hands. When the child was safe in his 
mother’s arms, she dropped, fainting; and, 
when she recovered consciousness, she was 
lying on the sofa in the sitting-room. 

“Where's Prince?’ she asked, trying to 
sit up. 

‘‘Right here, dear,” said her mother, sooth- 
ingly, bending over her. ‘‘Lie down again: 
here he is at the window.’’ And, sure enough, 
there was the old hero looking at her. 

‘‘Dear Prince!” said Rosa. At the sound 
of her voice he whinnied. 

‘‘Doesn’t he know as much as any one of 
us?’ she asked, appealing to the group of 
shamefaced children huddled together by the 
door. 

‘‘ He’s the most splendid horse I ever saw!”’ 
exclaimed Reginald, advancing to her side. 
‘He knows the very most. And you’re the 
most splendid girl!” 

‘‘ Yes, you are; and we couldn't be as brave 
as you arein ten thousand years!’’ said Bea- 
trix. 

‘‘Not in ten thousand!” echoed Gwendolen. 
Aunt Maria stooped over and kissed the little 
girl. 

‘‘ What would have become of my baby if 
it hadn’t been for you ?”’ she murmured. 

‘‘And for Prince!’’ said Rosa, gazing at 
her stanch old friend IEEE ‘““ Dear 
Prince! ”’ 


The End. 


T is comparatively easy to do what we have 
to do and go where we have to go, but the 
supreme test of a man is nct so much in 

the discharge of obligatory as of voluntary and 
self-appointed tasks.... A man is not half a 
man who does not do some things with his 
teeth clenched and his face set like a flint. 


CHARLES FREDERICK Goss, D.D. 


JUNE. 


I know a little lady 
Who wears a hat of green, 

All trimmed with red, red roses, 
And a blackbird on the brim. 


She ties it down with ribbons 
Under her dimpled chin, 

For oftentimes it’s breezy 
When she comes tripping in, 


She’ll drop a dainty courtesy; 
Perhaps she'll throw a_kiss,— 

She brings so many hundred 
That one she'll never miss. 


With laughing, sunny glances 

She comes, her friends to greet. 
There’s not another maiden = 

In all the world so sweet. 


Hername? The roses tell you; 
Tis in the blackbird’s tune. 
This smiling little lady 
Is just our own dear June. 


Lizziz L, GouLp, in St. Nicholas, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BUTTERFLY PARTY. 
BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


T was a beautiful June day. Can you not 

I see just how everything looked? The 
sun was like a big ball of yellow gold. 
Over the soft blue sky were little floating 
clouds, fleecy, and white. Down by the shore 
little waves rolled slowly in over the hard, 
wet sand and smooth shining rocks. In the 


meadows the tall, thick grass waved to and. 


fro, nodding to the yellow-eyed daisies on 
their green stalks. The mountains were blue 
to-day except in a few little hollows where the 
sun, try as he might, could not creep. 

“It’s a glorious day,” cried Black Beauty, 
the butterfly. ‘Let us have a party.” At 
this he spread his big black wings, with their 
beautiful yellow spots, and fluttered over to 
the wild rose-bush near. 

Here he met his cousin-Swallow Tail, and 
whispered the same story to him. 

‘¢That’s a beautiful idea,’’ said Swallow Tail. 
“T’ll go and invite some other people.”’ 

So off he flew until he came to a swamp 
where the beautiful wild azalea grows. Hur- 
rying back and forth were many butterflies. 
In among them Swallow Tail flew, asking them 
all to come. From flower to flower, for an 
hour, the two butterflies, Swallow Tail and 
Black Beauty, went, giving invitations for a 
party which was to be held in the Cinnamon 
Rose Hedge, down by the meadow bars at 
twelve o’clock next day. 

Twelve o’clock came, and with it dozens of 
beautiful, fluttering butterflies. Some -had 
wings of many colors, some were black, and 
some snowy white. 

Black Beauty presided; and Madame White- 
wing, the oldest of the number, made the 
speech, from the heart of the largest and 
sweetest rose in the hedge, telling the wonder- 
ful story of her life. This is what she said: 

‘‘My dear mother, before she died, laid 
some tiny eggs under a broad, tender leaf in 
the garden. From one of those eggs I was 
born; but, when I was young, I was soft and 
fuzzy, and crawled along the ground. They 
called me a caterpillar then, and I was so 
hungry that I did almost nothing but eat, eat, 
eat. 

“But one day my woolly coat burst down 
the back, and fell off. Soon, however, I had a 


newer, prettier covering, and in this I went to 
sleep. But, before I went to sleep, I spun a 
little blanket of silk, and rolled myself up in 
it very tightly. 

‘When the warm days came, I waked, and 
found that I was quite another person in ap- 
pearance; for, while I had been asleep, lovely 
white wings had grown, and, when I pushed 
out from my warm, silken bed, I could fly, and 
was a butterfly.” 

All the butterflies, who had listened atten- 
tively to Madame Whitewing’s story, nodded 
their heads politely when she had finished; 
for that is how the beautiful creeeilras say, 
‘Thank you.” 

Some of them looked very wise, as if they, 
too, could tell a story something like hers. 

Do you suppose they could ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LESSONS FROM TREES. 
BY LUCY 3B. PRAY. . 
WONDER if the boys and girls who read 
this paper have ever felt an especial in- 
terest in the tree family, 

I wonder if they have ever Sbserved that 
there are traits of character in the individual 
tree resembling similar traits in the human 
individual, natural elements that compare 
with elements found in man. We find yari- 
ation and differentiation as pronounced in the 
tree family as in the human family. 

Now, if you will come with me for a little 
while, we will try to find out some points of 
similarity. First consider the size of trees. 
Think about the dwarf birch that grows in 
Scotland and which is so small that a half- 
dozen trees might be carried in your pocket. 
Compare these trees with the giant trees of 
California, the Mariposa trees that grow to 
an immense height, the tallest being over four 
hundred feet high. This, we are told, is fifty 
feet higher than the topmost point of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, as high as six or eight of 
our tall beeches and elms piled.one top of 
each other. One of the giant trees that was 
cut down measured thirty-two yards, almost 
a hundred feet around its trunk; and sixty 
people had a dance on its stump. 

Trees vary inage. The Spanish chestnut and 
yew-trees are found to be the oldest trees. 
Yew-trees have been found that are supposed 
to be over two thousand years old. The oak 
lives to be ten and twelve hundred years old. 

If we are very keen observers, we will note 
the element of generosity in trees; for ex- 
ample, fruit-trees. It is in the weeping willow 
that sympathy is expressed. Grace and re- 
finement are marked features of some trees, 
as well as ruggedness and sturdiness of char- 
acter. Then there is that commendable 
feature, — when found in man, — pafience: we 
recognize that element in all nature, and 
which is an essential one in all life. It is in 
the oak that the trait patience is strongly 
marked. Ask the oak how old he is before 
he can give us acorns. He will tell you about 
eighteen years old. 

A species of oak grown in Spain, which pro- 
duces an article known as cork, is twenty years 
getting that product ready for man to make 
into useful things. We can think of the oak 
as expressing much kindliness and friendli- 
ness when we know that he gives shelter to 
fifteen’ hundred different kind of insects, and 


that many birds make their homes among its ~ 
" branches with innumerable caterpillars for 
Perhaps the oak is trying to prac- 


neighbors. 
tise the Golden Rule. 


~ 
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Notwithstanding the many rebuffs with 
which the monarch of the woods is met through 
the forces of nature,—the wind and the storm, 
the cold and the heat,— he still forges his way 
on to success, trying to be nothing but an oak, 
filling the space he is given to occupy, and de- 
veloping to the utmost of his ability the best that 
is in his nature. Why is it, do you suppose, 
that the oak has attained such a high posi- 
tion socially as to have become the king of the 
forest? Is it because the acorn, from which 
the great oak is sprung, sent its roots down 
into such a deep, rich soil that he gets more 
of life, more sustenance from the mother 
earth ? 

Now, if each boy and girl in building their 
house — which we will name character — will 
lay the foundation deep in a soil that is filled 
with the elements of justice and right, hon- 
esty, unselfishness, and self-reliance, with the 
useful element of helpfulness, they will find, 
when they have grown to be men and women, 
they have received more out of life, that they 

will have hearts like the oak, hearts that are 
pure and without blemish. 

If we will plant the foundation of our char- 
acter deep, we shall not be like the pine-tree, 
easily blown over, because its roots are only on 
the surface, but like the grand old oak, whose 
roots are well grounded. Perhaps why we ad- 
mire the oak is because he seems so unselfish. 
So in human life the personality — the boy and 
girl we most admire—is the one that throws 
self to one side, and tries to please and do for 
others. ; 

The elm-tree is considered the most beauti- 
ful tree. It has a bearing of grace and refine- 
ment. Did you ever think an elm was like a 
fountain in shape? Look at one some time, 
and see for yourself. Some elm-trees grow to 
be very large. Ina park connected with Wind- 
sor Castle in England is an avenue with a 
double row of elms, three mileslong. Some of 
these trees measure forty-two feet around 
their trunks. These trees, numbering six- 
teen hundred and sixty, were planted the 
year that King Charles II. was restored to 
the throne, which was 1660. 

What makes the beautiful trees grow and 
expand their buds into leaf and flower? Is 
it the warm air and bright sunshine and beau- 
tiful showers? These have much to do with 
it; but back of it all, or through and in it all, is 
the presence of some great intelligence, ex- 
pressing itself through the trees and flowers 
and other forms that we see around us. It is 
a great force that seems to be working its way 
out, first into buds, which oft-times glisten like 

- glittering jewels, and they in turn open out 
into beautiful flowers and graceful leaves. It 
is something involved, expressing itself through 

.the process of evolution. Some call it God. 
Whatever it may be, we can recognize it as 
being an Energy that is all-powerful and all- 
wise, the very essence of love and goodness. 
Weare told that God is love, God is goodness. 

Another element found in the tree, and one 
that should be especially emphasized, is self- 
reliance. This trait is as marked in the tree 
that has reached a state of perfection unpro- 
tected by his friends as in the personality who 
has had a purpose in life, has aimed to be some- 
thing, and has reached the mark or realized 

- his soul’s desire through the application of 
his own powers. Every boy and girl should 
aim to be something better than they are. 


The highest and most lofty trees have the most 
reason to dread the thunder. ROLLIN. 


Work ws the only universal currency which God 
accepts. A nation’s welfare will depend on tts 
alility to master the world ;. that, on power of 
work ; that, on its power of thought. 


THEODORE PARKER. 
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TONY’S SQUIRRELS. 
BY ELIZABETH THAYER. 


REEDY, a little red-eyed squirrel, darts 
from a tree to the gravel walk, and 
looks at Tony. 

Tony is a little boy, seven years old; and he 
is sitting on the piazza steps, with his cap 
filled to the brim with hickory nuts beside 
him. Now, if you want to know what Tony is 
going to do with all those nuts, you must 
keep very quiet and watch what he does. 

He takes a nut from his cap and knocks it 
against the step,—tap, tap, tap. Then he 
whistles softly. 

Greedy, whose bright eyes are alert and 
watchful, runs a little nearer. Then he sits 
up on his haunches and tips his head to one 
side in a most knowing way, as much as to 
say, ‘‘Do you mean it? Will I geta nutif I 
come?’’ While he is hesitating, another 
squirrel darts from another tree, and runs 
toward Tony. So Greedy runs, too. Then an- 
other squirrel whisks to the ground, and an- 
other, and still another, till there are seven 
squirrels’ scurrying across the lawn toward 
him. 

The squirrels’ names are Greedy, Lame-leg, 
Blindy, Grunt, Whiskers, Tiny, and Fraid- 
cat. Tony named them all, and each ‘name 
has a meaning. 

Greedy comes first, and always eats more 
than the others. Lame-leg is lame. Blindy 
is blind in one eye. Grunt is quarrelsome, 
and grunts at the others if they get in his 
way. Whiskers has long drooping whiskers. 
Tiny is a very tiny squirrel, the smallest of 
all; and Fraid-cat starts at every sound, and 
is very much afraid to come and get his nut. 
For that is what Tony does with his capful 
ofnuts. He feeds the squirrels. 

Now, if you watch, you will see the squirrels 
come for their nuts. Greedy comes first, and 
hops upon the lowest step ; but Tony will not 
give him a nut until he comes still nearer. 
‘Greedy, Greedy,”’ he calls ; and Greedy hops 
upon the next step. Then Grunt pushes past 
him ; and Greedy, to get there first, makes a 
quick leap into Tony’s lap, scattering the nuts 
from his cap in all directions. 

Tony jumps up to gather them, and, when 
he has finished, sees six squirrels sitting on 
their haunches, each with a nut which they 
are gnawing with their sharp little teeth. 
The seventh squirrel, Fraid-cat, is way up a 
tree, looking on hungrily, but too frightened 
to come down. He had scurried off at the 
first movement of confusion. 

Tony settles himself again, and this time 
he is careful to hold his cap between his knees 
where the nuts cannot be spilt, then he calls 
Fraid-cat ; and Fraid-cat, gaining courage as 
he sees the other squirrels eating, comes down 
from the tree and runs toward him. a 

He runs forward a little way toward Tony, 
who holds out a nut and whistles softly. 
Then he stops and looks about him in all 
directions before running forward again, for 
he is very much afraid, I think some time a 
bad boy or a big dog must have frightened 
him ; for he is very nervous, and makes a great 


many stops on the way to look about him. 
When, after much coaxing, he reaches Tony, 
he snatches at the nut and darts with it as 
fast as he can to the nearest tree, where he 
eats it in safety. 

By this time Tiny has finished her nut, and 
comes for another. She is not afraid like Fraid- 
cat, but is very cautious. She is so young 
that there are many things left for her to learn, 
and she is not sure yet just what things 
will hurt. She comes with quick runs and 
sudden stops and starts to where Tony is 
sitting and jumps in his lap to get the nut, 
but will not sit there and eat it, as the other 
squirrels do. She thinks Tony is a good boy, 
but is not quite sure. She needs to live a 
little longer before she can adjust properly 
the instinct of fear with which all wild 
creatures are born. 

The other five squirrels sit on his lap and 
shoulders while they eat their nuts, and even 
run in the house after him if he is not careful 
to close the door. 

Tony has learned many things about squir- 
rels since he began feeding and taming them. 
He has learned that they are shaped like rats, 
all but their big fluffy tails, and have sharp 
teeth like rats to gnaw their food with. He 
has also found out that they can grunt and 
sneeze and sit up and can hold their food in 
their front paws, using them as though they 
were hands, and that they always sit up to 
eat their food. He has learned that they eat 
nuts by gnawing through them with their 
sharp, pointed teeth, until they make a hole 
large enough to give them a good purchase, 
then they tip their heads to one side and press 
with their teeth until the nut is broken. 

He sees that they are wise little animals, 
too; for they know whether a nut is bad or 
not without looking inside to find out. They 
tap the nut with their teeth; and, if it is bad, 
they drop it, and come running back for 
another one. Tony often gathers up the nuts 
the squirrels will not eat; and, sure enough, 
they are always bad ones. 

When they have eaten a plenty, they take the 
nuts he gives them, and hide them in holes in 
the ground which they dig rapidly with the 
sharp claws of their front paws, or, as Tony 
says, with their hands. Sometimes they hide 
them in the long grass or under a fallen leaf; 
but, wherever they put them, they always 
know just where to find them again. 

If you want to see Tony feeding his squir- 
rels, you must go to the little city of Delavan 
in Wisconsin. For the squirrels are true squir- 
rels, and Tony is a true little boy, only his 
name is not Tony. There you will see many 
boys and girls and eyen grown men and 
women feeding the squirrels. 

The people of Delavan love their squirrels 
so much that they have a law that no one 
shall shoot them; and each year more squirrels 
learn about this law and come to Delavan to 
live, until it might be called the Squirrel City. 

I think, if a census man should go there and 
count them, he would find in the Squirrel City 
of Delavan more little bright-eyed, red-haired 
squirrels than people. Don’t you think so, 
too, little reader ? 


HE immediate need of the world at this 
moment is not more of us, but, if I 
may use the expression, a better brand 


of us. Henry DRUMMOND. 


Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and 
cementing principle. BURKE. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 


T is well known to students of both that 
Shakespeare drew a good deal of his in- 


spiration from the Bible. 


Some of his 


most striking reflections are reflections in- 
indeed, being but shining thoughts that he 
has caught from that greatest of literary 


luminaries. 


The following are only a hint of 


the parallels that can be drawn: — 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Life’s but a walking 
shadow. 


Tt is written they appear 
to men like angels of 
light, 


Woe to that land that’s 
governed by a child! 


I will speak daggers. 


This sorrow's heavenly ; 
It strikes where it doth 
love. 


What I speak, 

My body shall make 
good upon the earth, 

Or my divine soul answer 


BIBLE. 


Man walketh in a vain 
shadow, 


Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of 
light, 


Woe to thee, O land, 
when the king is a child! 


Swords are in their lips. 


Whom the Lord loveth, 
he correcteth, 


I say unto you, that 
every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall 
give an account thereof 
on the day of judgment. 


it in heaven. 
Wisdom crieth without, 


she uttereth her voice in 
the streets. 


Wisdom crieth out in 
the street, and no man 


regards it. 
How art thou fallen from 
And when he falls, he heaven, 
falls like Lucifer. O Lucifer, son of the 


morning ! 


F, instead of a gem, or even a flower, we 
would cast the gift of a lovely thought 
into the heart of a friend, that would be 

giving as the angels must give. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


SpriInG is well established. It is cheering 
to see winter retreat. There are three things 
about spring that always gladden the Kdi- 
tor. ‘They are the coming of flowers, the mak- 
ing of maple sugar, and the singing of birds. 
We were going to add, as a fourth, the appear- 
ance of the straw hat. But that may not seem 
serious enough. Yet, just think, how much 
brighter and happier those persons appear who 
change the dark derby for a radiant straw hat. 
Life takes on a more cheerful aspect. 

But all will agree that the floral procession 
is delightful. It has marched into the Editor’s 
sanctum with greetings, and some of its fine 
display is now before his eyes on the green 
terrace of the State House in Boston. The 
wealth of color offered by the tulips is enough 
to make one feel rich. But the maple sugar 
consideration may not be so apparent. That 
is because you are not favored, perhaps, as the 
Editor is, by a generous donation of this whol- 
some, recreative article of diet. A friend of the 
Editor’s, and a loyal reader of Hvery Other 
Sunday, has forwarded a box of these sweets. 
We have acknowledged her thoughtful kind- 
ness in previous years, and Winchendon, 
Mass., has been designated as her home. We 
wish we could share this gift with every Sun- 
day School, for it is ‘‘the real genuine thing.”’ 
If the Editor is more amiable than ever, 
readers and others can attribute it to the loyal 


source mentioned, whose good spirit is mani- 
fested in many other helpful ways. 

Need we say much as to the birds of spring ? 
Dumb winter breaks into joyous song, and the 
silent woods rejoice in the familiar sounds of 
the nest-builders. On our first page we have 
given a text, in the picture‘ A Friend of the 
Birds,” for any of our young readers who wish 
to write poetry. 

But how is it as to the Sunday School in 
these glorious days? Because nature is so 
attractive, we must be resolute and faithful. 
Scholars must not desert the teachers, and 
teachers must not fail in constancy. The 
hardest strain is at this time of the year when 
so many excuses arise for absence. You will 
be all the better able to appreciate birds, blos- 
soms, and beautiful scenes if duty is first 
obeyed. That which is worth doing in the 
winter is doubly creditable in the spring ! 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Hvery Other 
Sunday.” 


EpIrEeD BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What church has been called the ‘‘ West- 
minster of Florence’’? 

2. To whose funeral did Lord Tennyson 
send a wreath inscribed ‘‘To the World’s 
Greatest Poet”? 

. Where is the Key of the Bastile ? 

- What were the ‘‘ Letters of Junius ’’? 

5. Where is the Sorbonne, and when and by 
whom founded ? 

6. What was the ‘‘ October Club,”’ and when 
formed? What noted literary man was in- 
fluential in breaking up this club ? 

7, What was the largest temple erected by 
the Greeks ?. 

8. Of what city does Grimm say, ‘‘It is like 
a flower which, when fully blown, instead of 
withering on its stock, turned as it were to 
stone’’? 

9, What and where is the Kremlin ? 

10. How long after Pompeii was buried were 
its ruins discovered ? 


Answers will appear July 3, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published May 8, 1904. 


1. Oxford, England. Named from Sir Thomas 
Bodley. 

2. The Tempest. 

3. A story of the Gordon riots in England in 
1780. 

4! Franz Hals. 

5. Sir John Hawkins. 

6. In Battle, Sussex, England. Founded by 
William the Conqueror. 

1. Marino Fortuny: ¢ 

8. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

9, Franklin Simmons. 

10. Little Dorrit, Dickens. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


T am composed of 10 letters. 

My 9, 8, 3, 4, is part of a chain. 

My 1, 8, 9, 10, is something every bird has. 

My 6, 2, 3, is to move rapidly. 

My 7, 5, 6, is a pronoun. 

My wholé i is one of the battles of the Revolution. 
B. Ce Ge 


AN OLD CHARADE. 


A word there is of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber. 
Now any word you chance to take 
And add an s you plural make, 

But if you add an s to this, 

Though strange the metamorphosis, 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 


EASY PUZZLE, 


Take a word of 4 letters which means to care for. 

Take the lst letter away and replace it by another, 
and you will have to improve. 

Take the Ist letter of this word away and soplede it 
by another, and you will have to despatch. 

Take the 1st letter of this word away and replace it 
-by another, and you will have a word which means to 
loan. 

Take away the Ist letter of this word, and you will 
have to finish. M. 


A TREE PUZZLE. 


To the letter S add a tree, and get a part of the body, 
To the letter S add a tree, and get to fill with water. 
. To the letter S add a tree, and get a part of a window. 
To a tree add the letter E, and get what we need in 
winter. 
To a tree add the letter H, and get part of a ship. 
To a tree add the letter G, and get akind of rose. 
; Berta, 


CONUNDRUMS XXIII. AND XXIV. 


What time is it when the clock strikes thirteen ? 
In what month do men talk the least ? 


LETTERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVIII. 
Enigma X1X,— Caroline, 


ACROSTIC, 


WELLINGT 
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CARRINGT 
WILMINGTO 
S TONINGTO 
MaTTERHOR WASHINGTON. 


ROMAN FIGURES. 


Lever, ever. Lignite, ignite. Lair, air. Label, abel. 
Lace, ace. Ladder, adder. Lark, ark, Late, ate, 
Learn, earn. Link, ink. 


WORD SQUARE; 


DONE 
ORES 
“NEST 
Ks TE 


Conunprum XIX.— Few. 

Conunprum XX.— Facetiously; abstemiously, 

Miss Lena Carr has correctly answered ie puzzles 
in No. 17. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, EpiTor. 
(4 BI-WEEELY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
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additional for postage. ‘ All members of Sunday Schools 
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